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JOHN  MERRIMAN, 

Formerly  of  Kensington  Square,  London, 
and  the  Priory,  Marlborough. 


Born  December  27th,  1800. 
Died  March  24th,  1881. 
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FOR 

PRIVATE  CIRCULATION 


ONLY. 


The  following  records  of  the  late  John 
Merriman  have  been  collected  and  arranged , and 
are  now  dedicated  to  his  Grandchildren. 

S.  M. 

Putney  Park  Avenue,  1883. 


FROM  THE 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

16th  April , 1881. 


JOHN  MERRIMAN,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

APOTHECARY-EXTRAORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

« This  venerable  member  of  the  profession  died  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  hemiplegia  on  March  24th,  at  Putney. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  having  been  horn 
on  December  27th,  1800,  at  13,  Young  Street,  Ken- 
sington Square,  the  house  in  which,  many  years  later, 
Thackeray  wrote  Vanity  Fair.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  two  gentlemen,  who  hear  both  his  names,  and 
have  succeeded  to  his  practice  in  Kensington,  Mr. 
Merriman  came  of  a very  old  medical  stock.  The  first 
bearing  this  surname  was  Samuel  Merriman,  who  began 
practice  in  London  in  1757,  and,  after  an  enormous 
experience  in  midwifery,  died  in  1818,  aged  86.  His 
kinsman,  John  Merriman,  was  born  in  1774,  at  the 
same  town,  Marlborough ; and,  in  1794,  began  the 
practice  in  Kensington  which  is  still  carried  on  by 
his  descendants.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  John 
Merriman,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who,  on  retiring 
from  practice,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  son  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  professional  career.  From  this  sketch  we 
learn  that,  from  1815  to  1818,  he  “ spent  three  wretched 
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years  ” as  apprentice  to  a practitioner  at  St.  Alban’s, 
and,  in  1819,  attended  bis  first  anatomical  course, 
under  Wilson  and  Charles  Bell  ; he  subsequently  studied 
in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
He  took  the  diploma  of  M.  & L.  S.  A.  in  1822,  and 
passed  the  membership  examination  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  in  1823.  In  1827,  he  was,  in 
conjunction  with  his  father,  appointed  apothecary  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  ; on  Her 
Majesty’s  accession,  he  was  awarded  the  appointment  of 
apothecary-extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  also  in  con- 
junction with  his  father  ; his  brother,  as  well,  sharing  the 
honours  of  the  same  office.  In  consequence  of  these 
appointments,  Mr.  Merriman  attended  personages  of 
distinction  ; in  1835,  he  was  called  in  to  attend  the  late, 
but  then  the  future,  Prince  Consort  ; and,  in  1839,  he 
was  present  at  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Flora 
Hastings.  Mr.  Merriman  visited  her  for  some  time  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ; and,  on  the  last  three  nights  of 
her  life,  he  slept  there  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  was  also  the  regular  medical  attendant  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,  who  died,  in  his  presence,  on  May  27th, 
1848.  For  these  services,  Mr.  Merriman  received 
constant  tokens  of  favour  from  royalty  ; and,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen  presented  him 
with  a vase  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duchess.  Mr. 
Merriman  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Kensington 
Dispensary,  in  1840,  and  was  connected  with  it  more  or 
less  officially  till  his  death.  As  a practitioner  in  Ken- 
sington he  was  an  universal  favourite,  and  particularly 
successful  in  conquering  the  fears  of  his  juvenile  patients, 
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by  bis  kindly  manner  and  palatable  medicines  ; in  which 
matters  he  differed  from  the  severe  and  puritanical 
bearing  of  many  family  doctors  of  his  day,  who  thought 
it  good  that  children  should  be  heavily  dosed  with 
rhubarb  and  black  draught  in  spring  and  autumn,  just 
as  the  pedagogue  of  that  period  saw  a vast  moral 
influence  in  the  free  use  of  cane  and  birch.  So  strong, 
however,  is  prejudice,  that,  at  first,  old-fashioned  people 
occasionally  complained  that  Mr.  Merriman  actually 
laughed  and  smiled  when  he  talked  to  a juvenile  patient, 
which  then  seemed  to  be  fearful  levity  in  the  case  of  a 
sick  infant,  and  an  unpardonable  want  of  severity  when 
there  was  a surfeited  schoolboy  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Merriman  finally  retired  from  practice  in  1863 — a 
practice  which  has  now  been  maintained  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Jones  Merriman,  and  his  grandson,  Mr.  John  Conyers 
Merriman,  the  third  and  fourth  who  bear  the  honoured 
name.  After  his  retirement,  he  constantly  visited 
Marlborough,  where  he  held  landed  property,  and  was 
known  there  as  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  entering 
heartily  into  that  sport  even  last  summer,  when  in  his 
eightieth  year.” 
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[For  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Merriman,  M.D.,  obiit.  17th 

August , 1818,  see  11  Gentleman'' s Magazine'’’’  and 

11  Lancet,”  November  30th,  1850.~] 

The  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine, 
in  August,  1839,  refers  to  the  Father  of  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir. 

“ MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  MERRIMAN,  Esq. 

June  17,  1839,  at  his  house  in  Kensington  Square, 
John  Merriman,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Worshipful  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

He  was  horn  October  26th,  1774,  at  Marlborough, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  1794  he  came  to  London  to  complete 
his  Medical  Education,  and  soon  became  associated  in 
business  at  Kensington  with  Thomas  Hardwick,  Esq., 
whose  niece,  JanEj  daughter  of  John  Hardwick,  Esq., 
of  Weston,  Herefordshire,  he  married. 

Mr.  Merriman  had  acquired  an  enlarged  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  was  most 
extensively  engaged  in  practice.  Foi  many  lears  he 
was  the  Medical  attendant  at  Kensington  Palace,  on 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  on  the 
Princess  Victoria,  our  present  Queen  : in  consideration 
of  which,  Her  Majesty,  when  she  ascended  the  throne, 
was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  and  his  two 
sons,  the  appointment  of  Apothecary  Extraordinary  to 

Her  Majesty. 
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But  it  was  not  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and 
distinguished  only,  that  Mr.  Merriman’s  kind  and 
skilful  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  humanity 
were  exercised  ; whenever  his  duty  called  him  to  the 
abodes  of  the  poor  and  necessitous,  his  ready  aid  was 
cheerfully  given  to  relieve  their  infirmities,  and  allay 
their  pains, 

“ Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  a groan, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh  ” 

and  thousands  live,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
electric  charm  of  his  cheerful  countenance  on  the  bed 
of  languor  and  suffering.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  services 
to  the  mere  exercise  bf  professional  talent  ; kind  and 
generous,  his  benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  his  bounty 
to  all  who  needed  it,  were  like  his  hospitality,  prompt, 
unremitting,  unostentatious,  and  abundant. 

His  illness  was  of  long  duration,  and  borne  with 
exemplary  patience  and  resignation ; in  the  daily 
practice  of  his  religious  duties,  according  to  the 
admirable  services  of  our  Church,  he  sought  and  obtained 
that  consolation  by  which  the  weariness  and  depression 
of  protracted  sickness  is  supported,  and  the  bitterness 
of  death  is  assuaged.  He  is  gone  to  receive  his  reward, 
carrying  with  him  to  the  grave  the  love,  respect,  and 
affectionate  regrets  of  a large  number  of  his  friends  and 
fellow  mortals. 

A portrait  of  Mr.  Merriman  was  published  a few 
years  ago,  engraved  by  Newton,  from  a painting  by 
Lucas.” 
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LINES 

ON  RECEIVING  THE  ENGRAVED  PORTRAIT  OF  A 
DECEASED  MEDICAL  FRIEND — J.  M.,  ESQ. 


It  scarcely  asked  the  Artist’s  skill 
Thus,  with  true  feeling,  to  impart 
The  memory  of  traits  that  will 
Remain  engraven  on  the  heart. 

Tho’  such  the  form,  tho’  such  the  air, 

As  here  the  limner’s  hand  hath  made, 
The  heart  is  still,  the  tablet,  where 
Thou  art  most  fittingly  pourtrayed. 

’Tis  there  that  we  can  fondly  trace 
And  helped  by  memory  quickly  find 
That  better  part — the  inward  grace — 

The  solid  virtues  of  the  mind. 

This  counterfeit  presentment  gives 

All  that  thou  wert  to  th’  outward  eye, 
While  in  the  heart  alone  there  lives 
Of  better  things,  the  memory. 

What  does  it  tell  us  ? That  to  thee 
The  noblest  task  on  earth  was  given, 
The  brightest  service  that  we  see 
Conferr’d  on  mortal  under  Heaven. 
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To  lieal  the  sick,  to  lighten  pain  ; 

To  gently  cool  the  heated  brow  ; 

And  like  an  angel  bring  again 

Hope  to  the  hopeless — such  wert  thou. 

And  better  still,  this  ministry 
Did  ever  to  thy  spirit  prove, 

A solemn  act  done  gracefully, 

A labor,  truly  so,  of  love. 

Thine  was  the  voice,  so  soft  and  bland, 

Thine  the  glad  tale  and  cheering  wile, 

Thine  the  sweet  pressure  of  the  hand, 

And  thine  the  hope-bequeathing  smile. 

Skilled  as  the  Doctor  now  to  soothe 
The  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 

As  man  and  friend  e’er  prompt  to  smoothe 
The  stern  and  rugged  paths  of  care  ; 
Chastened  yet  ready,  still  to  give 

Praise  to  the  chastening  Hand  on  High  ; 
And,  teaching  others  how  to  live, 

Thyself  remembering  how  to  die. 

J.  Doran. 
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The  following  paragraphs  refer  more  to  the  private 
life  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir. 

In  a letter  he  states  : — “ I believe  you  know  that  I 
u was  educated  at  Dr.  Morris’s,  Brentford  Butts,  and  as 
“ was  the  fashion  of  those  days,  I was  removed  from 
“ school  soon  after  I was  14  to  1 go  out  into  the  world.’ 
“ There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  the  details  of  most 
u boys’  school  days.  There  were  there  the  sons  of  several 
“ of  the  distinguished  judges  of  the  day — of  Sir  Thomas 
“ Plumer  the  first  Vice-Chancellor — and  of  the  Prime 
“ Minister  Mr.  Perceval,  and  I well  remember  the  horror 
“ that  peiwaded  the  school  when  the  news  arrived  that 
“ Mr.  P.  had  been  shot  dead  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
“ of  Commons  by  Bellingham.” 

He  married,  3rd  August,  1826,  Caroline,  seventh 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.A.,  Vicar  and  Patron 
of  Foye,  and  a J.P.  for  the  County  of  Hereford.  By  her 
he  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  survived  him.  His 
wife  died  at  Bournemouth,  24th  November,  1870,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  grave  at  the  Cemetery,  Earl’s 
Court,  Kensington. 

After  his  retirement  from  practice  he  resided  at 
Marlborough,  and  for  many  years  at  Bridgeman 
House,  Teddington,  and  subsequently,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  at  West  Lodge,  Putney  Common. 

In  addition  to  photographs  at  various  periods,  there 
are  also  excellent  portraits  in  water  colour, by  “Thompson,” 
1831;  in  oils,  by  “Charles  Lutyens,”  1870  ; and  in 
crayon,  by  “ Law,”  in  1871. 
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LADY  FLORA  HASTINGS’S  POEMS. 


“ Loudoun  Castle, 

Dec.  12th,  1840. 

Sir, 

When  I met  you  in  the  summer  of  1839,  as 
we  both  awaited  the  fading  from  this  world  of  my  dear 
sister  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  the  words  of  consolation 
which  you  occasionally  offered  me  in  my  severe  affliction, 
were  those  of  Christian  Faith,  and  you  rejoiced  as  a 
fellow  servant  of  God  in  the  hopes  which  made  her 
deathbed  a scene  of  religious  triumph  and  edification. 

I feel  very  grateful  to  the  Almighty  when  I recall 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  died,  and  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  meditation  with  me  in  the  occupation 
to  which  I have  since  particularly  devoted  myself, — the 
arrangement  of  my  Sister’s  Poems  for  publication. 
Some  of  them  breathe  a spirit  of  religious  feeling  in 
which  every  Christian  will  find  pleasure,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  those  last  days  they  are 
valuable. 

The  book  will,  I hope,  be  published  in  a week  or 
two,  and  I now  write  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to 
accept  the  copy  which  I have  desired  to  be  sent  to  you, 
in  remembrance  of  my  sister,  and  in  remembrance  of 
the  gratitude  which  my  poor  mother  felt  for  the  attention 
and  zeal  with  which  you  had  attended  her. 
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It  is  but  a trifle,  but  I could  not  refrain  from 
sending  the  book  to  you,  because  I think  you  will  value 
it,  and  I have  a wish  to  send  it  to  all  who  showed  my 
sister  kindness  in  those  last  days.  And  when  I recollect 
how  often  my  mother  lamented  to  me  that  she  never 
could  express  to  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  how  truly 
she  was  sensible  of  your  unremitting  attention,  and  how 
gratefully  she  thanked  you  for  it,  I cannot  but  wish  to 
seize  the  only  opportunity  I ever  may  have  of  assuring 
you  of  her  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  of  acknowledging 
your  kindness  towards  myself. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  much  esteem,  your 
truly  obliged  servant, 

SOPHIA  N.  0.  HASTINGS. 

To  John  Merriman,  Esq.” 


As  marks  of  Royal  favour,  his  son,  Charles  James 
Merriman,  was  presented  to  a Cadetship  hy  IJ.R.H. 
the  Princess  Sophia,  and  in  the  year  1850  obtained  a 
Commission  in  the  Bombay  Engineers  ; also  his  son, 
Septimus,  was  presented  by  Her  Majesty  to  a Scholar- 
ship, on  the  Foundation,  at  Charter  House.  The  following 
is  a copy  of  the  letter  written  on  the  occasion  of  his 
appointment : — 
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« To  be  a Child  in  the  Chaeter-House. 


To  our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved 
Cousins  and  Councillors,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Well- 
beloved  Councillors,  and  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved 
the  Governors  of  Our  Hospital,  called  “ Sutton’s 
Hospital,”  or,  the  “ Charter  House. 


Victoria  R. 

Right  Trusty  and  Right  Wellbeloved  Cousins 
and  Councillors,  Right  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved 
Councillors,  and  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved — We 
greet  you  well. 

Humble  suit  having  been  made  to  us  on  behalf  of 
Septimus  Merriman,  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to 
recommend  him  to  you  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for 
a child  s place  in  that  our  Hospital,  and  accordingly  our 
pleasure  is  that  upon  the  present  vacancy  there,  he  be 
admitted  one  of  the  children  of  that  foundation,  and 
that  he  be  registered  accordingly. 

And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Saint  James’s,  the  twentieth 
day  of  January,  1819,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  command, 
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C°py  of  Letter  accompanying  the  Red  Ticket  and 
Programme  of  Procession  to  ivitness  the  Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal. 

11  Colonel  Phipps  is  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  forward  to  Mr.  Merriman  a ticket  for  the  seats 
reserved  for  Her  Majesty’s  personal  disposal  to  view  the 
Bridal  Procession  at  St.  James’s  Palace.  The  ticket  is 
not  transferable,  and  in  case  Mr.  Merriman  is  unable 
to  use  it,  Colonel  Phipps  would  beg  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  return  it  without  delay. 

“ Buckingham  Palace, 

“15th  January , 1858." 


Copy  of  Letter  to  attend  the  Funeral  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

“ The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  John  Merriman,  Senior,  and  is  commanded  to 
request  his  attendance  at  Wolsey’s  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle,  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  25th  instant,  to  take  part  at  the  Funeral 
of  Her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

“ Mr.  Merriman’s  place  in  the  Procession  as  one  of 
the  medical  attendants  upon  Her  late  Royal  Highness  is 
indicated  in  the  enclosed  ceremonial. 

“Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office, 

20th  March , 1861.” 
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Copy  of  Letter  sent  ivith  a Vase. 

“ Lady  Augusta  Bruce  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mr.  Merriman,  and  is  commanded  to  inform  him  that  in 
fulfilment  of  the  Queen’s  gracious  wish  that  all  who  had 
the  honour  to  be  attached  to  the  household  of  Her 
Majesty’s  beloved  and  lamented  mother  should  possess 
something  which  had  belonged  to  Her  Royal  Highness, 
she  is  directed  to  forward  to  him  the  accompanying 
remembrance.” 


Extract  from  the  Marlborough  times  and  wilts 
AND  BERKS  COUNTY  PAPER,  April  2,  1881. 

“ THE  LATE  JOHN  MERRIMAN,  ESQ. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  and  beloved  in 
Marlborough  as  in  a much  larger  sphere,  died  rather 
suddenly  on  Thursday  night,  the  24th  ult.,  when  two 
slight  attacks  of  paralysis  succeeding  each  other  after  a 
short  interval,  had  a fatal  termination.  Mr.  John 
Merriman  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Merriman, 
surgeon,  of  Kensington,  who  in  his  turn  was  a son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Merriman,  of  this  town  ; he 
succeeded  his  father  as  a general  practitioner  in 
Kensington,  and  in  that  capacity  was  the  medical 

u,  ““J  ^ Kensington  Palace,  the  residence  of 
he  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria,  and  had 
many  istinguished  patients.  He  succeeded  to  the 
nory,  Marlborough,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Merriman,  and,  with  his  family,  resided  there  for 
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some  years.  He  bad  since  been  a constant  visitor, 
cordially  welcome,  to  Marlborough,  in  the  fishing  season, 
and,  though  80  years  of  age,  only  last  summer  entered 
heartily  into  the  sport.  He  was  interred  at  Brompton 
Cemetery  on  Wednesday,  the  80th,  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  concourse  of  persons  who  mourned  his  loss. 
The  cortfye  was  a long  one  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  private  carriages  sent  to  join  it,  and  was 
continually  swelled  by  groups  of  people  who  had 
gathered  along  the  route,  testifying  to  the  widespread 
and  universal  respect  in  which  the  deceased  had  been 
held — old  members  of  his  Bible  Class,  men  attached  to 
him  by  professional  associations,  by  family  ties,  by 
personal  friendship,  so  that  by  the  time  the  procession 
moved  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave  a long  train  of 
mourners  followed  the  hearse.  'Ihe  ceremony,  though 
characterised  writh  every  mark  of  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness, was  of  the  simplest  description.  The  coffin  was 
entirely  covered  with  beautiful  white  flowers.  Not  only 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  of  Kensington,  where  his 
professional  career  was  carried  on,  nor  at  other  places 
where  he  resided  since  his  retirement,  nor  in  Marl- 
borough, where  his  face  was  familiar  and  welcome,  will 
his  loss  be  felt,  but  among  hundreds  of  young  men  now 
residing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whose  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  he  made  it  the  special  mission  of 
his  life  to  advance.” 
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[The  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  TIou.  and  Rev.  E. 
Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Wingate,  sometime  curate  of  Kensington  ; and  Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Bailey,  the  churchwardens,  were  also 
present.  * * * u yery  touching  allusion  ” was 

made  by  the  Vicar  at  the  meeting  in  the  Parish  Room 
and  also  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  27th, 
when  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  was  played  on  the  organ  ; 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  at  the  morning  service  Mr. 
Wingate  preached  a funeral  sermon  from  the  text,  “ To 
every  man  his  work.”] 


APOTHECARIES’  HALL,  LONDON. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Court  of  Assistants,  held  on 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1881. 

“ A vacancy  having  been  declared  in  the  Livery  by  the 
death  of  John  Merriman,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  this  Court  desire  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  one  of  its  most  respected  members,  and  of  their 
regret  at  his  having  retired  from  this  Court  before  filling 
(as  he  would  have  done  with  so  much  dignity)  the 
Offices  of  Warden  and  Master  of  the  Society.” 
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KENSINGTON  DISPENSARY. 

“ Resolved, — That  the  Committee  of  the  Kensington 
Dispensary  deeply  feel  the  loss  the  Institution  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  its  old  friend  and  supporter, 
John  Merriman,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Kensington  Square. 

“ Mr.  Merriman  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Medical  Board.  He  was  subsequently  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Institution,  and  he  remained  to  the 
end  its  cordial  supporter.  The  Committee  remember 
with  pleasure  that  the  last  act  of  his  public  life  was  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  Kensington  Dispensary.” 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

Resolved, — “ That  the  Committee  receive  with 
much  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  John 
Merriman,  Esq.,  late  of  Kensington  and  the  Priory, 
Marlborough,  who  had  long  acted  as  a Medical  Referee 
of  the  Society,  and  was  one  of  its  warmest  friends. 
They  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  desire  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  relatives,  and  that  they  be  asked  to  accept 
the  condolence  and  sympathy  of  the  Committee  in  their 
bereavement.” 


April  12th , 1881. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY; 
MEETING  AT  EXETER  HALL,  1881. 


Extract  of  Speech  by  the  Revd-  George  Everard. 

“When  I was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  many  years  ago,  I spent  the  Sunday  evening 
in  a Bible-class.  It  was  held  by  one  who  passed  away 
lately — I mean  Dr.  Merriman.  I believe  the  work  of 
Dr.  Merriman,  amongst  young  men  in  Kensington,  has 
been  a great  blessing.  I remember  on  that  day  going 
with  Dr.  Merriman  to  his  noble  band  of  young  men. 
There  were  some  100  young  men  who  met  together 
under  his  guidance  to  speak  together  on  the  Word  of 
God.  And  may  I say  here,  I believe  of  all  the  means 
of  grace  there  are  none  that  God  blesses  more  than  Bible- 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Oh,  if  you 
belong  to  a Bible-class,  stick  to  it ! Teachers,  stick  to 
it ! Young  men,  stick  to  it ! Study  your  Bible  in  a 
Bible-class.  What  is  it?  It  is  sword  practice.  It  is 
getting  your  sword  ready  for  the  conflict.  I believe,  in 
the  case  I mentioned,  and  in  multitudes  of  others,  that 
the  Bible-class  is  one  of  the  most  precious  ways  of 
helping  Christians  on  their  way  to  heaven.  The  next 
day  after  my  ordination  I went  to  Dr.  Merriman’s  to  see 
one  of  his  young  men  who  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  they  all 
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thought  he  was  dying.  Dr.  Merriman  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  said,  “ Luke,  were  you  afraid  yesterday  when 
they  thought  you  were  dying — you  were  in  tears?”  The 
young  man  replied,  “No,  sir;  I thought  of  what  my 
poor  widowed  mother  would  do  when  I was  gone.”  Oh, 
I remember  it  so  well  ; he  took  his  Bible  from  under- 
neath his  pillow,  and  he  held  it  up  in  Dr.  Merriman’s 
face  and  said,  “ This  kept  me  from  being  afraid  ; the 
promises  of  this  Book  were  my  comfort  when  I thought 
that  death  was  so  near.” 


The  Following  is  an  Extract  from  an  Address 
Delivered  at  the  Christian  Medical  Associa- 
tion, at  their  Third  Annual  Meeting  in 
October,  1856. 


John  Merriman,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  the  following  words  : I felt  it  a great  honour 
to  be  invited  to  this  meeting,  and  though  I am  no 
speaker,  I could  not  refuse  the  request,  that  I would 
address  a few  words  to  you,  though  the  two  subjects 
which,  after  entering  the  room,  I proposed  to  myself, 
have  been  taken  from  me ; the  one  by  the  gentleman 
who  first  addressed  you,  and  now  by  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down. 
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Lot  me,  however,  make  a few  practical  observations 
to  you,  my  young  friends,  whose  presence  here  to-night 
gives  hope  that  a spark,  at  least,  of  what  is  right  and 
good  has  been  put  into  your  hearts  ; for,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  that  when  I was  a young  man  at  my  studies  no 
such  sight  as  presents  itself  to  me  this  evening  could 
have  been  found  in  the  society  of  medical  men. 

I would  then  at  once  earnestly  and  affectionately 
advise  you  to  <£  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy.”  Much  of  your  future  happiness  in  life  depends 
on  this  ; do  not  be  misled  by  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
medical  men  have  no  time  to  be  religious  as  well  as  other 
men  : “ Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way  and  a very 
long  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  justifies  me  in 
saying  that,  generally  speaking,  you  will  not  be  respected 
the  less  for  observing  this  command  of  God. 

Depend  upon  it  the  medical  man  requires  rest  as 
well  as  other  men  ; and  1 trust  that  you  will  abstain 
altogether  from  your  studies  on  that  holy  day,  and  “ seek 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  and  call  upon  Him 
while  He  is  near.”  But  the  word  rest  requires  some 
qualification.  I do  not  mean  that  you  should  lie  in  your 
beds  to  an  unreasonable  hour,  nor  that  you  should  be 
lounging  on  your  sofas  in  your  dressing  gowns,  and 
perhaps  smoking  half  the  day  ; this  is  not  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath.  I would  rather  advise  you  to  associate  your- 
selves with  the  minister  of  the  place  where  you  worship ; 
for  I infer  that  you  would  be  regular  attendants  at  the 
ordinances  of  God’s  house,  and  request  that  you  might 
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become  a teacher  in  his  Sunday  School ; for  then  you 
would  find  ample  and  delightful  occupation  and  instruc- 
tion too  ; because  “ he  that  watereth  others  shall  be 
watered,”  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  be  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  your  companions  : you  may  be  civil  and  courteous  to 
all,  but  intimate  only  with  a few. 

And  then,  when  your  course  of  studies  is  over,  and 
you  fix  yourselves  in  the  place  where  God’s  providence 
shall  call  you,  be  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  your 
religious  principles,  however  you  may  keep  those  of 
politics  to  yourselves.  It  can  be  no  disgrace  to  a 
physician  who  feels  himself  at  all  times  only  nature’s 
minister,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  servant  of  nature’s 
Master. 

Again,  I would  urge  upon  you  to  associate  your- 
selves with  a Sunday  School.  The  more  faithful  and 
zealous  you  are,  the  more  affectionate  and  obedient  will 
be  the  children  under  your  care,  and  who  can  tell  that  in 
after  days  many  of  these  little  ones  may  rise  up  and  call 
you,  “ blessed,”  and  bear  this  delightful  testimony, 
u That  man  first  led  me  to  Christ  ; he  showed  me  that 
l':  wisdom’s  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace.” 

Such  testimony  as  this,  my  dear  friends,  will  cheer 
you  in  many  an  hour  of  trial  and  affliction,  and  will  be 
more  precious  to  you  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  you 
may  accumulate  while  in  the  pursuit  of  your  profession. 
I speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  because  for  the  last 
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fourteen  years  1 have  been  deeply  interested  in  a class  of 
young  men  in  the  parish  where  I dwell.  I have  watched 
them  from  their  youth,  have  been  instrumental  in  leading 
them  to  “seek  those  things  which  are  above,”  have  seen 
them  turn  out  good  husbands  and  good  servants,  upright 
and  respectable  men  in  society.  I meet  them  every 
Sunday  morning  and  evening  (when  not  absolutely 
prevented),  and  can  truly  say,  that  after  my  own  beloved 
family,  and  my  duty  to  my  professional  engagements, 
few  things  are  nearer  to  my  heart  than  my  Sunday  class. 
It  consists  of  young  men  (and  even  fathers  with  their 
sons)  in  different  grades  of  life  ; such  as  carpenters, 
clerks  in  offices,  tailors,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  painters, 
servants,  and  messengers,  and  the  various  mechanical 
trades,  amounting  this  quarter  to  ninety-four  members, 
most  of  whom  are  attendants  at  the  class  and  at  church  ; 
and  each  month  between  forty  and  fifty  at  the  Lord’s 
Table.  I have  a Sick  Fund  associated  with  it,  which 
numbers  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the  members  of 
the  class. 

May  I not  then,  my  young  friends,  be  very  bold  in 
recommending  you  to  become  Sunday  class  teachers  ! 
“ for  70U  shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not.”  “ Wherefore, 
my  beloved  brethren,”  (I  conclude  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle,)  be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 
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The  P ollowing  Address  was  read  at  the 
TWENTY-THIRD  QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  THE  “ KEN- 
SINGTON Sunday-Class  Sick  Fund,”  by  the  patron, 
John  Merriman,  Esq.,  and  printed  for  private 

CIRCULATION  AT  THE  KIND  AND  URGENT  REQUEST  OF 
THOSE  FRIENDS  WHO  WERE  PRESENT  ON  THE  OCCASION. 


In  tlie  spring  of  1842,  the  present  master  of  the  National 
School,  shortly  after  his  election,  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  Sunday  School  in  connection 
with  our  parochial  establishment. 

At  that  particular  time  Kensington  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  a transition  state  ; the  late  venerable  and 
respected  Vicar,  Archdeacon  Pott,  having  resigned  the 
living,  and  no  successor  having  then  been  appointed. 

I had  long  desired  myself  to  be  engaged  in  Sunday 
School  teaching,  but  foreseeing  no  hope  of  my  wish 
being  realised,  from  the  nature  of  my  professional  duties, 
all  I could  do  was  to  urge  the  master  to  beat  up  recruits 
in  some  of  the  darkest  and  most  ignorant  spots  in  the 
parish. 

This  benevolent  act  on  his  part,  was,  in  too  many 
cases,  only  met  by  rebuke  and  insult,  and  when  I looked 
into  the  school  one  Sunday  morning  in  August,  I found 
him  with  six  or  seven  children  who  did  not  even  know 
their  letters  and  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  them  to  put 
two  or  three  together,  to  form  the  simplest  word ! 
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But,  there  were  in  the  same  room,  nine  or  ten 
youths  belonging  to  the  daily  school,  who,  having  been 
prepared  by  their  careful  mothers,  were  sent  “ to  be  out 
of  the  way  ” and  ready  to  go  to  church. 

I heard  these  boys  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  and 
was  much  gratified  by  the  answers  they  made  to  my 
questions  ; and  when  an  hour  had  been  so  spent,  I asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  come  next  Sunday?  and 
having  received  a hearty  “ Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please,”  I left 
the  room  with  an  earnest  desire  that  I might  be  per- 
mitted not  to  disappoint  them.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  my  present  class,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  five  or  six  of  those  original  boys  still  remain 
members,  and  that  during  all  that  period,  I have  not 
been  kept  by  professional  duties  a dozen  times  from 
meeting  my  young  friends  each  Sunday,  morning  and 
evening. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  our  present  esteemed 
Yicar  was  collated  to  the  parish,  and  I am  rejoiced  at 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  him  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  has  receive  1 my  humble  services, 
aud  the  unceasing  support  he  has  given  me  to  the  present 
hour. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  some  of  the  elder 
boys  were  to  leave  the  school  and  go  out  into  ilie  world 
as  apprentices  or  otherwise — this  was  equally  a season  of 
anxiety  to  me  and  of  trial  to  them. 
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The  result  more  than  answered  my  expectations  ; 
and  in  1844  I first  kept  a “register  of  attendance,”  when 
the  members  amounted  to  30  ; and  so  constantly  w^ere 
they  at  their  class — so  well  behaved  in  their  conduct — so 
respectable  in  their  dress  and  so  correct  in  the  streets, 
that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  other  young  men,  else- 
where brought  up,  who  willingly  joined  us,  as  we  seemed 
to  say  to  them  “ 0,  come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you 
good.” 

In  1844  my  first  confirmation  class  was  formed, 
and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  add  that  each  year  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  presenting  from  six  to  nineteen 
young  persons  to  the  Vicar  for  his  approval,  and  that  in 
very  many  cases  the  result  has  been  a steady  attendance 
at  the  Communion  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

In  1847  sickness  and  death  first  visited  us  in  the 
person  of  Michael  Hoare,  a fine  youth,  eighteen  years  of 
ago,  of  Irish  extraction,  living  in  Jenning’s-buildings. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  him  almost  daily  for 
three  months,  and  I can  truly  say  that  while  11  his  outer 
man  perished,  the  inner  man  was  renewed  day  by  day.” 
The  Archdeacon  visited  him  two  or  three  times  as  his 
end  drew  near,  and  comforted  him  in  his  exhortations 
and  his  prayers. 

The  sympathies  of  the  young  men  were  on  this 
occasion  brought  into  lively  action  ; and  it  was  now  to 
be  seen  whether  they  were,  or  were  not,  to  show  forth 
their  faith  by  their  works. 
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This  is  the  result : many  of  them  visited  the  sufferer 
constantly,  and  received  from  his  dying  lips  advice, 
which  they  will  do  well  to  follow — money,  to  the  extent 
of  their  abilities  was  weekly  subscribed  for  his  support — 
and  at  his  death  a sufficient  sum  was  raised  to  bury  him 
with  that  decency  which  was  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
to  his  parents  and  becoming  in  the  class.  He  was 
attended  to  the  grave  by  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  P.,  and  myself, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  young  men. 

By  this  time  the  number  in  my  book  was  upwards 
of  50,  and  a respectful  letter  was  sent  to  me  signed  by 
the  elder  members,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a “ Sick  Fund,"  and  asking  my  advice  and  co- 
operation. Delighted  with  the  idea,  I immediately  set 
about  its  formation,  assisted  by  my  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
T,  R.  0.,  who  consented  to  be  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  while  I accepted  the  office  of  Patron  and 
Honorary  Surgeon,  which  I have  great  pleasure  in  still 
retaining. 

During  a protracted  and  painful  illness,  Mr.  C. 
was  kindly  assisted  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  S. — and  at  his 
death,  Mr.  S.  K.  became  Treasurer,  while  William  C.,  a 
member,  was  elected  Secretary,  which  office  he  filled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Club,  and  when  he  left 
Kensington,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Secretary. 

The  number  of  members  has  steadily  increased, 
and  as  some  have  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  their 
places  have  been  filled  up  by  new  members,  and  this  time 
there  are  73. 
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The  amount  of  capital  has  rapidly  increased.  At 
fiist  we  had  to  thank  several  friends  for  donations,  but 
°ur  Treasurer,  in  his  Quarterly  Reports,  always  presents 
so  favorable  a balance,  that  we  do  not  require  any 
extraneous  support,  for  which,  however,  in  our  outset, 
we  were  most  grateful.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  advert, 
except  in  a very  general  way,  to  the  benefits  accruing 
from  this  fund.  What  a comfort  to  each  member  to  be 
laying  by  a trifle  for  the  hour  of  need — and  when  blest 
with  health,  what  a gratification  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
of  all  luxuries — the  luxury  of  doing  good  to  a sick 
brother. 

Considering  the  number  of  members,  in  such  various 
conditions  of  life,  it  is  a matter  of  great  thankfulness  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good,  that  there  has  been  so  little  sick- 
ness among  them,  as  never  to  interfere  with  the  steady 
accumulation  in  the  Savings’  Bank.  In  two  or  three 
protracted  cases,  however,  the  fund  has  been  a great 
blessing,  and  has  preserved  the  sufferer  from  the  pain  of 
receiving  parochial  relief,  while  in  casualties  of  two  or 
three  weeks’  duration,  where  the  old  adage  “ No  work , no 
pay,”  has  been  carried  out,  the  sick  member  has  imme- 
diately found  the  comfort  of  the  weekly  allowance.* 

To  revert  to  the  Sunday  Class  itself,  of  which  the 
sick  fund  is  a fruitful  branch.  In  1847,  under  the  kind 
and  gratuitous  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.,  one  evening- 
in  the  week  was  set  apart  for  secular  instruction ; 


* One  member  has  received  £21  5s  0d. ; and  another  £12  15s. 
Twelve  have  partaken  of  sums  above  £1,  and  under  £5,  and  twenty- 
two  under  £1. 
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many  members  availed  themselves  ol  it  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  take  advantage,  now,  of  the  evening- 
classes  established  by  the  Archdeacon  in  the  infant 
school,  which  supersede  the  necessity  of  Mr.  P.’s 
exertions. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  on  the  memorable  10th 
of  April,  1848,  every  young  man  in  my  class,  who  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  enrolled  himself  as  a special 
constable. 

The  work  in  which  I had  now  for  some  years  been 
engaged  began  to  show  of  what  sort  it  was,  and  they 
who  felt  the  power  of  religion  on  their  own  hearts,  were 
anxious  to  promote  the  cause  among  those  less  favoured 
than  themselves. 

I received  a communication  from  the  elder  young- 
men  in  1850,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a “ Mission 
Fund  ” to  assist  the  missionary  cause  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  call  met  a ready  response  in  my  heart,  and 
ever  since  a box  has  been  placed  in  the  School-room 
every  Sunday  to  receive  voluntary  contributions. 

Friends,  from  time  to  time,  have  rendered  assistance, 
but  the  fund  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  little  boys  of  the 
National  School  for  their  quarterly  donations,  the 
amount  of  which  may  put  to  shame  some  of  our  senior 
members. 
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The  Mission  Fund  enables  us  to  subscribe  to  several 
public  charities,  each  more  or  less,  bearing  on  the 
missionary  work. 

I am  greatly  indebted  to  several  friends’  who,  in 
my  absence,  have  kindly  taken  charge  of  the  class, 
especially  to  Dr.  H.,  and  Mr.  D.,  who  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  young  men  by  the  interest  they  have 
shown  towards  them — nor  can  I omit  to  mention  my 
friends  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  S.,  and  Mr.  C.  CL,  for  the  uniform 
support  I have  met  with  from  them. 

Among  the  pleasing  results  of  the  last  ten  years, 
may  be  mentioned  that  I have  presented  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, for  his  approval,  no  less  than  108  candidates  for 
confirmation  ; of  these,  as  I before  remarked,  many  have 
become  steady  communicants — many  have  left  the 
neighbourhood — several  have  quitted  their  native  land — 
while  others,  from  different  causes,  have  ceased  to 
attend,  and  some,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  I have 
taken  to  break  down  their  own  and  others’  prejudices, 
have  never  presented  themselves  to  commemorate  their 
Saviour’s  dying  command.  I feel  bound  here  to  observe, 
that,  in  no  case , where  parents  interposed  their  authority 
and  suggested  that  their  sons  were  too  young,  have  they 
ever  after,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  at  the  Lord’s 
table  at  all  ! — a fearful  responsibility  on  their  natural 
guardians ! 

On  the  other  hand,  I believe  the  season  of  confirma- 
tion has  been  the  turning  point  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
my  young  men,  who  date  the  change  in  their  characters 
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from  that  eventful  and  interesting  period  of  their  lives. 
One  instance,  among  many,  will  suffice  to  confirm  this 
statement. 

A young  man,  in  writing  to  me,  makes  the  following 
observation  : — “ I consider,  from  my  own  experience, 
“ that  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  is  a most  dangerous 
“ age  ; it  is  the  age  when  a hoy  begins  to  feel  a sort  of 
“ independence,  and  considers  himself  capable  of  think- 
“ mg  for  himself.  A change  came  over  me  at  the  above 
“ age.  It  was  at  the  time  of  my  confirmation,  when,  as 
“ is  usual,  you  assembled  us  together  for  the  purpose  of 
“ preparing  us  for  that  ordinance  of  our  Church.  A 
“ flame  was  kindled  in  me  at  that  time,  which  for  a while 
“ burned  rather  brightly,  but  got  weak,  and  kept  so, 
“ until  a circumstance  happened  that  made  another 
“ change  in  my  feelings.  You  will  recollect  that  A.  B. 
“ and  I kept  from  the  Communion  for  a long  time,  from 
“ mistaken  notions  we  both  had.  You  will  also  re- 
“ member  that  A.  B.  was  taken  ill  and  prevented 
“ attending  his  duties,  and  that  you  were  indisposed  at 
“ that  time.  It  happened  on  that  occasion  that  he  was 
“ very  much  with  you,  and  from  conversations  that 
“ passed,  he  became  convinced  of  his  error  in  neglecting 
“ to  partake  of  the  Holy  Feast  that  was  set  before  him. 
“ I followed  in  his  footsteps,  as  you  know,  and  from  that 
“ time  I have  felt  a growing  desire  to  become  acquainted 
“ with  those  things  that  will  make  me  wise  unto 
“ salvation  ; for  I neglected  the  Word  of  God  when  I 
“ was  young,  and  now  look  hack  with  remorse  on  the 
“ lime  thrown  away  in  reading  unprofitable  books,  which 
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“ might  have  been  devoted  to  my  Bible,  but  I endeavour 
“ to  redeem  the  time  lost,  by  making  it  my  principal 

“ study  now I cannot  but  think  of  the  con- 

“ dition  I should  have  been  in  if  God  bad  not,  in  His 
“ infinite  mercy,  placed  me  under  your  care  ; for  you 
“ have  been  His  instrument  in  guiding  me  in  the  way  of 
“ truth.” 

Another  interesting  circumstance,  and  one  of  great 
encouragement,  is  the  fact  that  some,  who  having  begun 
well  and  having  been  tempted  from  the  right  path,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a season,  have,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  been  brought  back  to  wisdom’s  ways  and 
are  among  the  most  steady  and  most  consistent  members 
of  the  class,  rejoicing  in  Him  who  has  delivered  their 
souls  from  death,  their  eyes  from  tears,  and  their  feet 
from  falling.  One  of  these,  in  writing  to  me  a few  weeks 
since,  says,  “ Thank  God  and  take  courage,  my  dear  Sir, 
“ for  though  you  have  sown  in  tears,  you  shall  reap  in 
“ joy.”  This  has  been  verified  in  one  part  of  our  history, 
when  an  occasion  arose  in  which  the  adversary,  in  a 
most  specious  manner,  tried  to  separate  chief  friends. 
After  much  anxiety  on  my  part  and  some  perplexity, 
the  cloud  was  mercifully  removed,  and  perfect  harmony 
restored. 

To  those  Parishioners  Avho  worship  at  St.  Mary 
Abbot’s,  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  respecting  the 
uniform  good  conduct  and  devout  demeanour  ot  the 
young  men  and  lads  who  continue  to  frequent  the  space 
in  front  of  the  communion  table  : and  while  there  is  not 
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accommodation  for  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  the  rest,  in 
a general  way,  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  and,  not  “ forsaking  the  assembling  of  themselves 
u together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.” 

Another  marked  feature  deserving  notice  is,  the 
brotherly  regard  that  subsists  through  the  whole  class, 
and  the  strong  and  sincere  attachments  that  have  been 
formed — attachments  that  give  promise  of  continuance 
when  time  shall  he  no  longer  ! 

Without  entering  into  minute  details  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  class,  I cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  serious 
quarrel  has  ever  taken  place,  and  that  the  few  misunder- 
standings that  have  occurred,  have  been  readily  adjusted 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  brought  to  me.  This  mutual 
confidence  between  me  and  my  young  friends  has  enabled 
me  in  the  few  cases,  where  they  have  taken  place, 
generally  to  bring  to  amicable  arrangements,  disagree- 
ments between  masters  and  their  apprentices,  and  even 
between  parents  and  their  sons. 

I have  been  privileged  to  see  some  of  the  members 
become  husbands  and  fathers,  and  while  I believe  they 
are  consistent  husbands,  I have  great  confidence  that 
they  will  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  K.,  to  whom  I am 
much  indebted  for  their  kind  assistance,  there  are  eight 
teachers  who  have  proceeded  from  my  class,  two  of  whom 
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devote  themselves  to  the  poor  children  in  Jennings’ 
Buildings.  The  teachers  meet  every  Wednesday  evening 
for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures  : and  I always 
feel  it  a loss  to  myself  when  I am  prevented  joining 
them. 

Besides  the  retirement  of  some  from  time  to  time, 
which  might  he  expected  in  so  large  a class  of  young 
persons,*  there  are  three  other  sources  which  have 
removed  many  who  hold  a high  place  in  my  esteem 
and  remembrance. — 1st,  Those  whose  duty  called  them 
to  distant  parts  of  our  own  land.  2nd,  Emigration. 
3rd,  Death. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  he  able  to  state  that  I keep 
up  a correspondence  with  many  in  the  country,  and 
from  the  tenour  of  their  letters,  I judge  that  the  seed 
sown  in  youth,  is  bringing  forth  fruit  in  riper  years,  and 
that  while  they  give  all  the  praise,  where,  alone , it  is 
due,  they  attribute  their  present  happiness,  or  their 
patient  endurance  of  trials,  to  the  lessons  taught  them  in 
the  Sunday  Class. 

It  can  hardly  he  expected  that  in  so  large  a number 
as  have,  in  so  many  years,  been  associated  with  us,  some 
should  not  have  turned  aside,  and  walked  no  more  with 
us,  but  I have  never  been  put  to  the  pain  of  myself 
dismissing  one  member  of  the  class. 

* There  are  now  upwards  of  eighty  young  men  and  lads  on  my 
list,  most  of  whom  attend  morning  or  evening,  and  many  at  both 
times. 
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On  the  subject  of  Emigration  I must  not  say  much. 
I really  believe,  if  the  truth  were  told,  that  each  of  my 
young  men  who  has  gone  out,  would  he  heartily  glad  to 
return  ! 

Of  the  spiritual  condition,  however,  of  some  of  them, 
I have  most  gratifying  intelligence.  I here  make  a few 
extracts  from  letters  recently  received  from  Australia  : — 

“ I thank  my  blessed  Redeemer  for  having  used  you 

“ as  the  instrument  in  His  hands  of  making  us  brothers 

© 

“ and  heirs  of  the  same  glory.” 

“ It  was  here  (Melbourne)  that  I first  met  with 
“ J.  S.,  who  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  diggings, 
“ hut  he  returned,  entirely  disgusted,  in  about  two 
“ weeks.  He  is,  I am  happy  to  tell  you,  still  walking 
“ in  the  narrow  path,  and  I believe  he  loves  you  with  a 
“ deep  affection  : It  is  an  unspeakable  great  privilege 
“ when  we  meet  and  pray  together  for  you — for  our 
“ dear,  dear  classmates,  and  parents,  and  relations.  We 
“ are  both  now  teachers  in  a Sunday  School,  and,  thank 
u God,  I feel  my  privileges  and  responsibility . ” 

“ Poor  A.  B.’s  conduct  has  made  me  feel  for  others 
“ 80  circumstanced  as  I have  been.  Although  his  im- 
££  proper  conduct  compelled  me  to  give  up  his  companion- 
££  ship?  yet  I counselled  and  prayed  for  him,  and  he 
££  was  melted  into  tears  at  my  parting.  I am  quite 
“ astonished  and  shocked  at  the  imputation  laid  to  me  ! 

£ ^ou  have,  indeed,  soothed  my  agitated  mind  by 
“ expressing  your  unbelief  of  such — but  I must  admit 

.. 
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“ I was  overcome  in  my  temper  by  a man  destroying 
“ my  property,  and  on  my  requesting  him  to  desist,  he 
“ struck  me  a severe  blow,  which,  in  my  heat,  I returned 
“ with  interest,  but  it  caused  me  much  grief,  and  I 
“ prayed  that  my  little  influence  might  not  be  lost,  and 
“ that  we  might  be  reconciled.  The  Lord  answered  it 
“ in  a marvellous  way  ! in  the  same  afternoon  some  spars 
“ fell  on  the  deck,  and  wounded  him  severely,  and  I had 
“ the  pleasure  of  rubbing  some  stuff  on  the  bruised 
“ places,  and  doing  various  little  things  for  him  ; he 
“ was  never  against  me  after  that.  I have  not  seen 
“ A.  B.  since  I have  been  here,  but  speaking  to  a ship- 
“ mate  one  day,  I was  told  where  he  lived,  and  that  he 
“ very  much  wanted  to  see  me.  The  man,  I was  pleased 
“ to  hear,  spoke  of  him  as  a steady  person.” 

“ I thank  my  God  who  has  hedged  a wall  around 
“ me,  and  kept  me  from  indulging  in  fatal  sins — the 
“ praise  is  only  due  to  my  Saviour  ; I could  not,  of  my 
“ own  strength,  have  resisted  the  enemy.” 

“ After  sending  many  affectionate  messages  to 
several  of  the  class,  he  continues  : — “ Mr.  P.  will 
“ always  be  entitled  to  a high  place  in  my  affections,  and 
“ you  will  remember  me  to  my  former  and  beloved 
“ master.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  my  affection  for 
“ him,  I can  say  it  is  on  the  increase  ; his  amiableness, 
“ his  allowance  for  my  youth  and  inexperience,  and  his 
“ fatherly  and  Christian  advice,  have  indeed  rooted  his 
“ image  in  my  heart,  and  I make  mention  of  him  night 
“ and  morning  in  my  prayers  ; and  I would  desire  to  be 
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u kindly  remembered  to  your  family,  and  my  prayer  is, 
“ that  you  may  meet  as  an  unbroken  family  in  heaven. 

“ My  prayer  for  you  every  night  and  morn- 

“ ing  is,  that  the  Lord  will  fill  you  unutterably  full  with 
“ His  Holy  Spirit.” 

Finally,  I must  say  a few  words — and  they  shall  be 
few — on  the  solemn  subject  of  death. 

In  October,  1848,  William  C.,  aged  21,  was  seized 
with  small  pox  of  the  most  virulent  character.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  I ever  met  with. 
He  had  been  a sailor,  but  subsequently  apprenticed  him- 
self to  a carpenter  at  Hammersmith,  where  he  died.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  two  or  three  times 
every  day.  His  confiding  trust  in  his  Redeemer- — his 
patience  under  a loathsome  and  most  painful  disease — 
and  the  happy  conversations  we  had  together  on  the  near 
approach  of  death,  left  nothing  for  me  to  regret  as  I 
watched  his  spirit  leaving  his  suffering  tenement  of  clay 
to  go  back  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  He  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  Michael  H.,  and  was  followed 
by  a large  number  of  us  to  his  resting  place,  and  we  all 
felt  that  if  he  could  have  sent  us  a message  from  the 
unseen  world,  it  would  have  been  a verse  which  he  much 
loved  while  here  : 

“ Could  you  but  see  the  happy  shore, 

Where  perfect  bliss  I find  : 

You’d  weep — not  that  I went  before, 

But — that  you’re  left  behind.” 
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In  November  of  the  same  year,  an  interesting  youth, 
of  16,  James  M.,  was  summoned  to  an  early  grave.  He 
was  page  to  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  C.,  in  whose  house 
he  died,  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  he  received. 
He,  too,  was  followed  by  a large  number  of  the  members, 
and  lies  very  near  II.  and  C. 

Till  1853,  death  suspended  his  hand,  but  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Henry  B.  was  seized  with  the  fatal 
disease  which  had  long  threatened  him.  I must  not  trust 
myself  to  enter  into  details  respecting  this  dear  young 
man,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  23,  and  who  was  mauv 
years  in  my  service  before  he  went  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Win.  P.,  whose  active  bene vo’ence,  and  Christian  affection 
towards  him,  soothed  his  bed  of  sickness,  which  lasted 
exactly  six  months. 

u He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  : ” for  I defy  any  of 
those  who  witnessed  his  end,  and  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  his  dying  admonitions  ever  to  forget  the 
blessedness  of  that  death-bed,  or  the  gracious  words  that 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  allowance  from  the  Fund  not  being  nearly 
enough  to  support  him  and  his  widowed  mother,  (who 
devoted  herself  to  him,)  the  young  men,  unknown  tome, 
raised  weekly  a sum  that  placed  six  or  seven  shillings 
additional  in  his  hands. 

This  act  of  benevolence  was  continued  during  the 
last  three  months  of  his  life,  and  nothing  but  an  express 
desire  made  to  me  by  B.  himself,  restrained  them 
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from  raising  money  to  bury  him.  This,  however,  was 
procured  from  other  sources,  and  all  that  remained  for 
his  former  friends  and  companions  to  do,  was  to  mark 
their  respect  to  his  memory  by  following  him  to  the 
grave,  a spectacle  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
who  witnessed  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two 
careless  young  men  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
churchyard  by  the  crowd,  were  solemnly  impressed  by 
the  scene,  from  what  they  were  overheard  to  say,  while 
they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  tears. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  thank  my  kind  friends  who 
now  surround  me,  and  who  have  frequently  before  come 
here  to  support  me,  for  their  good  feelings  towards  me 
and  this  work,  in  which  I trust,  they,  like  myself,  see  the 
hand  of  God,  or  it  never  could  have  prospered  these 
twelve  years,  and  I hope  they  will  join  me  in  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  these  young  men,  who  have  precious 
souls  to  be  saved — or,  to  be  lost — that  they  may  be 
endued  with  a meek  and  humble  spirit,  and  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  in  all  things,  till  they  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith — that  faith  which  worketli 
by  love,  purifieth  the  heart,  and  overcometh  the  world — 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  an  in- 
heritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  Heaven  for  all  those  who  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unlo  salvation. 
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“ To  t,ie  Treasurer , the  Secretary , and  the  Members  of  the 
Kensington  Sunday  Class  and  Sick  Fund. 


Saxonbury  Lodge,  Ryde, 

January  4th,  1871. 


My  Dear  Friends, 

It  is  with  much  regret  I find  I cannot  he 
with  you  this  evening  at  your  First  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  year.  The  cause  of  my  absence  is  known  to  you  all, 
and  I gladly  avail  myself  of  this,  the  first  opportunity,  of 
thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  the  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing letters  1 have  received  from  many  of  you,  while  I 
believe  that  others  have  been  restrained  from  writing, 
only  from  the  fear  of  adding  *£  sorrow  to  sorrow.” 


I send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  every  needful 
blessing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  earnestly 
pray  that  God  may  watch  over  you  and  guide  all  your 
steps  through  the  course  of  it,  reminding  you  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  blessings  and 
even  of  life  itself,  of  which  we  have  had  melancholy 
evidence  in  the  unexpected  removal  of  our  friend,  J.  D., 
who  in  the  midst  of  health  and  vigour  of  manhood,  has 
been  cut  off,  leaving  a widow  and  two  young  children  to 
lament  his  loss. 


Of  himself,  I trust,  we  need  have  no  fear ; but  such 
a case  speaks  loudly  to  each  of  our  hearts,  “ Be  ye  also 
ready.” 

For  myself  I have  little  to  communicate.  You  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  visited  me  at  Teddington,  will 
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feel  for  me,  and  pray  that  I may  be  able  to  bear  my 
altered  lot  with  becoming  resignation.  “ What  shall  I 
say?  Himself  hath  done  it ,”  and  I desire  to  bow  sub- 
missively to  His  will,  feeling  with  Holy  Job,  “All  the 
days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I "wait,  till  my  change 
come.”  I may,  however,  in  conclusion,  tell  you  of  two 
sources  from  whence  I have  drawn  comfort  in  my  very 
heavy  bereavement,*  in  the  hope  of  comforting  you  “with 
the  comfort  wherewith  I myself  have  been  comforted 
of  God,” — 

I.  Their  Bliss. 

This  much,  and  this  is  all  we  know, 

They  are  supremely  blest  : 

Have  done  with  sin,  and  care,  and  woe, 

And  with  their  Saviour  rest. 

II.  Our  Hope  of  Reunion  with  Them  in  that 
happy  land  which  indeed  shall  be  changed  by  additions 
but  never  diminished  by  departures. 

“ And  now  when  I to  thought  recall 
My  earth’s  best  treasures,  one  and  all, 

I reckon  on  that  list  of  love, 

Two  less  below — two  more  above.” 

Dear  friends  ! Let  us  follow  them  “ who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises,”  and  are  waiting 
for  us  to  join  them  ! 

A few  more  struggles  and  conflicts,  and  then  we 
shall  bid  an  eternal  good-bye  to  sin,  and  sorrow,  and 
death. 

I remain, 

Ever  your  affectionate  Friend, 

JOHN  MERRIMAN.” 

Referring  to  the  death  of  his  wife , and  daughter  Christiana. 
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KENSINGTON  SUNDAY  CLASS. 

On  leaving  Kensington  at  the  fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting,  Mr.  Thomas  Haines,  of  Leatherhead,  the 
Patron’s  first  Sunday  Scholar,  presented  to  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  Class,  a handsome  silver  vase, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

PRESENTED  TO 

JOHN  MERRIMAN,  Esq., 

1st  July,  1863, 

BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

KENSINGTON  SUNDAY  CLASS, 

IN  GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  HIS  DEVOTED  AND  EFFECTUAL  LABOURS  IN  PROMOTING 
TIIEIR  TEMPORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  WELFARE 
FOP.  UPWARDS  OF  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

1 COR.  IV.  15. 


The  following  is  inscribed  in  gilt  on  Serpentine,  within 
an  Ornamental  Mosaic  Frame,  resting  on  a slab  of 
Alabaster  in  the  Parish  Church,  Kensington:  ■ 
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IN  GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  REMEMBRANCE  OF 

JOHN  ME  REIMAN,  Esq., 

Who  Died  March  24,  1881,  Aged  80  Years. 
THIS  TABLET 

IS  erected  by  the  surviving  members  of 

THE  KENSINGTON  SUNDAY  CLASS, 

which  he  founded  and  taught  with  much 
self-devotion  for  many  years. 


“For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.” — Phil.  i.  21. 


This  gratifying  Memorial  is  placed  under  the  Window 
he  himself  selected  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  in 
Memory  of  his  Fa! her  and  Mother  ; and  close  by,  over 
the  Font,  the  Canopy  (an  offering  to  the  Church  by  his 
eldest  son),  designed  by  Scott,  bears  this  inscription  : 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF 

JOHN  MERRIMAN, 

And  CAROLINE,  His  Wife. 

A.D.  1881. 
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The  following  is  an  Extract  from  the  Hunterian 
Oration,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  on  February  14th,  1883,  by  T.  Spencer 
Wells,  President  of  the  College  : — 

“Another  octogenarian,  John  Merriman,  was  one 
of  a very  old  medical  family.  Samuel  Merriman  the 
elder  attended  the  lectures  of  William  Hunter,  and 
practised  in  London  all  through  John  Hunter’s  career. 
Having  attended  12,000  cases  of  labour,  he  took  for  his 
motto,  “Terar  dum  prosim,”  which  the  family  have 
retained  ever  since.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  eighty-six. 
His  nephew  the  second  Samuel  Merriman,  author  of 
“ Difficult  Parturition,”  died  in  1852.  These  two  were 
uncle  and  cousin  of  John  Merriman,  who  began  practice 
in  Kensington  the  year  after  the  death  of  John  Hunter. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  second  John  Merriman,  whose 
death  I have  just  referred  to.  He  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of  our  Queen, 
attended  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  consulted  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  received  many  proofs  of  the 
gratitude  of  these  royal  persons.  He  carried  with  him 
into  pleasant  retirement  the  good  wishes  of  all  classes  in 
the  ‘old  Court  suburb.’  ” 

[The  above  records  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  is  made  of  a Window  that  has  been  placed  in 
All  Saints  Church,  Putney  Common,  by  his  Grand- 
children, to  the  Memory  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.] 

S.M. 


